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PREFACE 



This special repoft looks at how young men view 
national problems. It has evolved from a large research 
study — the Youth in Transition project — the primary pur- 
pose of which was stated several years ago in the follow- 
ing terms : 



Our study of Youth in Transition is focused on 
some major changes in adolescent boys during the 
high school years. It is particularly concerned 
with the way these changes are affected by aspects 
of the immediate social environment. These environ- 
mental characteristics include ability requirements, 
opportunities for achievement and affiliation, peer 
group structure, and availability of adult models 
(Bachman, et al . , 1967, p. 1). 

When the project began in 1965, we did not give much 
consideration to national events and problems as a part of 
the "immediate social environment" of high school boys. 

Our shortsightedness in this respect was evident in the 
first data collected; when asked to mention "some things 
you’re not too happy about these days," 10 percent of our 
sample of tenth-grade boys mentioned the draft and/or the 
war in Vietnam. When we questioned the boys again near the 
end of eleventh grade, those personally unhappy about the 
draft and/or the war had increased to 19 percent, and 38 
percent mentioned the draft and war in response to a more 
general question about "problems young men worry about 

it 



most . 



The third data collection — when most of the boys were 
about to graduate from high school — included a brand-new 
section on attitudes about the draft and military service; 
a part of that section was a series of questions abou^ the 
war in Vietnam. T i fourth and final data collection (one 
year later) repeated many questions about the draft, 
military service, and the war; in addition, it included a 
new interview segment which asked young men to state their 
views on other important problems facing the nation and 
what should be done about them. 

The responses to some of these questions , especially 
those dealing with perceptions of national problems, are 
sufficiently interesting and timely that we felt we should 
make them available in this special report. It is always 
difficult to decide how soon to publish new data; the more 
thorough a job of analysis one does, the greater the danger 
that the findings will be out-of-date by the time they are 
reported. In this case, we have decided to present the 
findings now, before they grow stale, even though that 
limits us to primarily descriptive data rather than exten- 
sive analyses of more complex relationships, (We hope to 
present the latter sort of analyses in subsequent publica- 
tions . ) 

Sample and Study Design 

The Youth in Transition project has been studying a 
national sample of about 2200 young men to determine their 
attitudes, plans, and behaviors, particularly those relating 
to educational and occupational aspirations. Figure 1 
presents a diagram of the study design. Our data collections. 
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using personal interviews and written questionnaires, 
spanned a period of nearly four years. The first data 
collection (fall 1966) was made when the boys were in 
tenth grade at 87 public high schools throughout the 
United States. The second (spring 1968) occurred when the 
majority of boys were finishing the eleventh grade. The 
third data collection (spring 1969) took place just before 
those boys still in school had graduated. In June and 
July of 1970 data were collected for the last time. At 
this point most of the boys had been out of high school 
for about a year. Some were in the military, others in 
the work force, and a large number were in college. Our 
retention rate through all four data collections is 73 per- 
cent of those who started the study — quite high for a 
project stretching over nearly four years.* 

*For detailed descriptions of study design, sampling, 
and response rates, see the first two volumes in the Youth 
in Transition monograph series (Bachman, et al . , 1967; 
Bachman, 1970). Additional monographs on the following 
topics will be issued in 1971 and early 1972: dropouts, 
the school as an organization, military plans and atti- 
tudes, drug usage and attitudes, transition through high 
school,' and vocational education. 



Figure 1 



THE YOUTH IN TRANSITION STUDY 
Overview of Research Design 
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CHAPTER 1 

PROBLEMS FACING THE NATION 

Young men in the United States live and work in a 
variety of environments. They come from different family 
backgrounds, school environments, and work roles. But 
they share a common national environment and a common 
exposure to mass media which daily remind them that this 
nation is going through a period of upheaval — a time of 
Stress and change. 

This report is concerned with how young men view the 
major problems facing the nation. We will ask what 
problems they consider to be most important, what they 
think should be done, and what they themselves might do to 
help . 

Our information comes primarily from a longitudinal 
study called Youth in Transition; this study has collected 
interview and questionnaire data from a nationwide sample 
of more than two thousand young men, beginning in fall 1966 
when they entered tenth grade, and continuing for nearly 
four years. The present report concentrates on the final 
data collection, vhxch surveyed our sample of young men 
after they were out of high school and into t le several 
worlds of higher education, jobs, and military service.* 

*The Preface includes a discussion of the Youth in 
Transition sample and the sequence of data collections. 

sr 
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The final data collection occurred in June and July 
of 1970. The timing is important, as we shall see, because 
the interviewing occurred shortly after two events of great 
national importance — the entrance of United States troops 
into Cambodia, and the events at Kent State University 
including student demonstrations against the war and the 
death of four students during those demonstrations. 

Early in the 1970 interview the young men in our 
sample were asked the series of questions summarized in 
Figure 1-1. The question sequence began by giving a 
respondent an "open-ended" chance to list up to three 
national problems, without any suggestions provided by the 
interviewer. After a respondent listed these several 
problems of interest to him, he was asked to comment on 
the six specific problem areas shown in the lower part of 
Figure 1-1. Often one or more of these problem areas over- 
lapped the ones named in the open-ended question, but we 
considered it important to have everyone comment on these 
six in spite of any such overlap. After a respondent rated 
the six topic areas in terms of importance and suggested 
solutions to the problem, an additional question (not shown 
in Figure 1-1) asked him to make the same suggestions for 
any other problems mentioned in the earlier open-ended 
question. Thus if a young man mentioned the war in Vietnam 
as an important problem facing the nation, he was asked 
what should be done about it — by government, schools, or 
anyone else . 

Figure 1-2 summarizes responses to the initial open- 
ended question, "What are the most important problems 
facing the nation?" Vietnam (and Southeast Asia generally) 
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Figure 1-1 

INTERVIEW SEGMENT ON NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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Now we have some questions about problems facing the nation. 

C6. First of ell, what do you think are the most important problems 
facing this country today? 

(LIST UP TO THREE MENTIONS , BUT DO NOT PROBE IF R GIVES FEWER) 

FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

C7-C12 . 'SHOW R CARD C7-C12) Here is a list of problems that are often 
mentioned. I'd like to ask you a few questions about them: 

a. How important do b . Do you have any ideas as to 

you think this what should be done about 

problem is? this problem — by government, 

schools, or anyone else? 



C7 . Chance of 
nuclear 
war 


( ) 1 EXTREMELY 
( ) 2 VERY 
( ) 3 QUITE 
( ) 4 SLIGHTLY 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 




C8. Population 
growth 


( ) 1 EXTREMELY 
( ) 2 VERY 
( ) 3 QUITE 
( ) 4 SLIGHTLY 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 




C9 . Crime and 
violence 


( ) 1 EXTREMELY 
( ) 2 VERY 
( ) 3 QUITE 
( ) 4 SLIGHTLY 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 




CIO. Pollution 


( ) 1 EXTREMELY 
( ) 2 VERY 
( ) 3 QUITE 
( ) 4 SLIGHTLY 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 




Cll. Race 

relations 


( ) 1 EXTREMELY 
( ) 2 VERY 
( ) 3 QUITE 
( ) 4 SLIGHTLY 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 




C12 . Hunger and 
poverty 


( ) 1 EXTREMELY 
( ) 2 VERY 
( ) 3 QUITE 
( ) 4 SLIGHTLY 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 





^Parentheses indicate instructions to interviewers. 
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was the overwhelming first choice as a national problem; a 
total of 61 percent mentioned this issue; and 44 percent 
mentioned it first. Racial tensions were mentioned next 
most frequently (26 percent) followed by pollution (22 per- 
cent) . The remaining issues most frequently mentioned 
were inflation, recession, campus disorders, hunger and 
poverty, national unity, and population growth. 

The major problems mentioned by our sample of young 
men, mostly one year out of high school, correspond quite 
closely to those mentioned by high school seniors in Ohio. 
In a questionnaire study conducted in May 1970, a sample 
of Ohio seniors was asked "What do you think are the most 
important problems facing the American society and our 
country today?" Vietnam and Cambodia were mentioned by 
61 percent, racial problems by 29 percent, and pollution 
by 29 percent (Bryant, 1970). Given the differences in 
samples and methodology (questionnaire versus interview) , 
the similarities between the two studies are rather 
striking. 

After answering the initial open-ended question about 
problems facing the nation, our respondents were asked to 
respond specifically to six problems, first rating their 
importance and then offering suggestions as to what could 
be done about them. The importance ratings are presented 
in Figure 1-3. Pollution heads the list in importance, 
with 42 percent rating it "extremely important" and an 
additional 37 percent rating it "very important." Four 
other issues, population growth, crime and violence, race 
relations, and hunger and poverty, are about equal in 
rated importance. 
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Figure 1-3 

RATED IMPORTANCE OF SIX 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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It is of some interest to note that this generation 
raised in the "atomic era" did not give such high impor- 
tance ratings to the chance of nuclear war; 17 percent 
rated the problem as "extremely" important and another 18 
percent as "very" important . As we shall note in Chapter 
8, many young men seemed to feel that a nuclear stalemate 
has been reached aid that "no one is stupid enough to kill 
everyone." The contrast between this low rated concern 
over nuclear war and the high degree of concern and 
dissatisfaction with the Vietnam war is perhaps a useful 
reminder that nuclear war is a general and diffuse danger 
to everyone, whereas the war in Vietnam represents a 
specific and acute danger to nineteen-year-old males. 

Another interesting contrast lies between the high 
importance ratings given to crime and violence, and the 
fact that this area was seldom volunteered in response to 
the open-ended question about major national problems. 

The ratings, no doubt, reflect an awareness of the serious- 
ness of crime and violence, but the fact that young men do 
not spontaneously single out this area suggests that, for 
them, "law and order" is by no means the number-one- 
problem facing the nation. 

After each problem was rated in importance, we asked 
this question: "Do you have any ideas as to what should 

be done about this problem — by government, schools, or 
anyone else?" Specific suggestions about these issues are 
discussed in later chapters, but one more general dimension 
is of interest. A special coding of each answer dealt with 
recommendations for increased government action. Respondents 
were not asked directly whether government should do more 
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Figure 1-4 
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to solve each problem,* but the question gave ample oppor- 
tunity to volunteer such a view. A good many respondents 
did state clearly that more government action of some sort 
is needed ; the frequency of such responses differs sharply 
from one issue to another, as Figure 1-4 indicates. Crime 
and violence along with pollution are in the forefront, with 
almost half of the respondents indicating a need for greater 
government activity to deal with these problems. When we 
dearl with these issues more extensively in chapters to 
follow, we will note that much of the proposed government 
action in these areas involves tougher laws and stricter 
enforcement . 

In the chapters which follow we will take up each of 
the major national problems in turn, looking at suggestions 
as to fl what should be done about this problem — by government, 
schools, or anyone else. 1 ’ Whenever possible we will bring 
in other data from the Youth in Transition study and other 
relevant studies that bear on the problem areas. We turn 
first to the problem which loomed largest in the minds of young 
men in mid-1970 — the war in Vietnam. 




CHAPTER 2 
VIETNAM* 

The young men in our study have shown an increasing 
concern about the war in Vietnam over the last four years. 
When we first asked the tenth-grade boys in our study back 
in 1966 "What are some things you 1 re not too happy about 
these days?" and "Can you tell me some of the problems young 
men your age worry about most?" only 10 percent mentioned 
that they personally were worried about Vietnam. Almost 
four years later the figure had more than tripled. Simi- 
larly, in 1966 only 7 percent of the boys mentioned Vietnam 
as one of the problems their age group worried about; in 
1970, 75 percent said it was a source of worry. 

Figure 2-1 presents the percentages mentioning Vietnam, the 
draft, and being sent to Vietnam in response to these two 
questions . 

When we noticed that concern about Vietnam was growing 
as our second interview data became available, we decided 
to explore this issue more explicitly. A "Vietnam War 
Dissent Index" consisting of the six questions shown in 
Table 2-1 was used in the next interviews (spring 1969 and 
spring 1970). Johnston and Bachman (1970, pp. 6-8) 
summarized the scale as follows: 

*The data and interpretation presented in this chapter 
draw heavily on the vork of Johnston (1970) and Johnston 
and Bachman (1970) . 
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Figure 2-1 

VIETNAM WAR AND THE DPUFT 
AS NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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A deliberate effort was made to provide a 
’balanced* scale; thus there are three anti- 
Vietnam War items (a, b, and d) and three items 
that might be termed ’pro-Vietnam War 1 (c, e, 
and f)..,.A summary score of the six items was 
calculated for each respondent by reversing the 
scale for items a, b, and d and then taking the 
mean of the responses over all six items. The 
resulting score — called the ’Vietnam War Dissent 
Index’ — was used to classify the respondents 
according to their views toward the Vietnam 
War .... Values on the index range continuously 
from one to four. 

A low index score indicates support for U. S. activities in 
Vietnam, whereas a high score indicates disagreement with 
those activities. 

Figure 2-2 presents distribution of this ’’Vietnam 
Dissent Index" across our last two data collections. In 
the spring of 1969 there seemed to be more support for the 
war than dissent against it, although a large group was 
centered in the neutral category. Clearly, attitudes had 
changed substantially by spring 1970 as more young men moved 
to the "dissenter" side of the scale. Respondents with 
scores of 2.75 and up jumped from 20 percent to 32 percent. 
On the other hand, the 40 percent of our sample who seemed 
to be" supporting the Vietnam effort dropped to 35 percent. 

An examination of the individual items shown in 
Table 2-1 indicates that the increase in dissent is spread 
fairly evenly across most of the questions in the index. 

For five out of the six items, the increase in dissenting 
responses is between 7 and 12 percent. The one item which 
did not change is, ’’Fighting the war in Vietnam is bringing 
us closer to world war";65 percent of the respondents agreed 
or strongly agreed with this statement in 1969 and again 
in 1970. 
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.ABLE 2-1 

VIETNAM DISSENT INDEX ITEMS 



"Do you agree or disagree with each 
of the following statements?" 



a. Fighting the war in Vietnam is 
damaging to our national honor 
or pride. 

b. Fighting the war in Vietnam is 
really not in the national 
interest . 

c. Fighting the war in Vietnam is 
important to fight the spread 
of Communism, 

d. Fighting the war in Vietnam is 
bringing us closer to world 
war , 

e. Fighting the war in Vietnam is 
important to protect friendly 
countries . 

f. Fighting the war in Vietnam is 
important to show other 
nations that we keep our 
promises 
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Figure 2-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE 
VIETNAM DISSENT INDEX 
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The Vietnam Dissent Index was examined separately for 
those who dropped out of high school, those who ended their 
education with high school graduation, and those who 
continued into post-high school education. Figure 2-3 
presents the 1969 and 1970 dissent scores for each of these 
groups . 

The results are consistent with the widely-shared 
impression that college students are particularly dis- 
satisfied with the war; moreover, the findings indicate 
that disenchantment with the war showed an appreciable 
increase during the first year of college. 

Dissent over Vietnam was virtually unchanged between 
1969 and 1970 among those who graduated from high school 
but did not go on to college. Some increase in dissent 
occurred among dropouts , but it was much smaller than that 
for the college students (and dropouts account for a much 
smaller proportion of our respondents). We conclude, then, 
that the overall increase in dissatisfaction with U. S. 
policy in Vietnam is due largely to changes in attitudes 
that occurred during the first year of college. 

In 1970, in addition to repeating the Vietnam Dissent 
questions, we included another item which would allow us to 
compare the views of young men with those of adults. The 
question 'shown at the top of Table 2-2 is a direct copy of 
a Gallup Poll item used in December 1969 and March and May 
of 1970. The four options represent a range of suggested 
solutions to the Vietnam war. Plan A calls for immediate 
and total withdrawal; Plan B is essentially the Hatfield- 
McGovem amendment which calls for withdrawal within 
eighteen months ; Plan C might be called n extended 
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VIETNAM DISSENT RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
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TABLE 2-2 

FOUR PLANS QUESTION 




"Now I would like to ask you some questions about 
Vietnam. Here are four different plans the United 
States could follow in dealing with the war in 
Vietnam. Which one do you prefer?” 



PLAN A: Withdraw all troops from Vietnam 

immediately . 

PLAN B: Withdraw all troops by end of 18 

months . 

PLAN C: Withdraw troops but take as many 

years to do this as are needed to 
turn the war over to the South 
Vietnamese . 



PLAN D: Send more troops to Vietnam and 

step up the fighting. 



Male Ohio 
high school 
students 

Adult men Youth in (Bryant, 

PLAN (Gallup Poll) Transition 1970, p. 27) 





December 

1969 


March 

1970 


A 


16 


17 


B 


17 


23 


C 


45 


42 


D 


14 


10 


Opinion 


8 


8 
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1970 


June- July 
1970 


May 

1970 


21 


25 


17 


26 


34 


29 


32 


27 


36 


14 


12 


18 
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Vietnamization 11 of the war; Plan D pushes for military 
victory. The Gallup Poll percentages are shown alongside 
the Youth in Transition data. It can be seen that although 
young men are more "dovish" than adults, particularly 
adult men, the differences are still not great. This is 
reinforced by the data for Plan D, which indicates that 
adults and young men do not differ significantly in the 
percentage who prefer a military victory in Vietnam. The 
young men show a good deal of Interest in speedy with- 
drawal — Plan B Is considered favorable by more young men 
than adults, and the opposite is true of Plan C. 

The Gallup question was also asked of Ohio school 

students in June of 1970 (Bryant, 1970, p. 27). Among the 

551 males in the sample the responses were distributed as 
follows : 17 percent favored Plan A, 29 percent favored 

Plan B, 36 percent favored Plan C, and 18 percent favored 
Plan D. Incidentally, the females in the Ohio sample, like 
those in Gallup’s nationwide samples of adults were notice- 
ably more "dovish" than the males. How can we account for 
the differences between our sample and the Ohio high school 
seniors? First there is the obvious possibility that young 
people are a bit more "hawkish" in Ohio than in the nation 

as a whole. But another important part of the explanation 

is that the Youth in Transition sample in 1970 was one year 
beyond high school, and nearly half of these young men spent 
the year in college where their attitudes on the war under- 
went considerable change. 

A Purdue Opinion Poll (Erlick, 1970) conducted with a 
nationwide sample of high school students in April 1970, 
asked the following question: "Do you think the U. S. is 
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bringing the troops home from Vietnam too soon?” Among 
twelfth graders (boys and girls combined) the responses 
were: 6 percent "definitely yes"; 10 percent "undecided, 

probably yes"; 18 percent "undecided, probably no"; 60 
percent "definitely no" (about 6 percent of the cases were 
missing data) . Separate breakdowns between girls and boys 
were not available for twelfth graders; however, across 
grades ten through twelve combined there were male-female 
differences in the same sort of direction as noted in the 
Ohio and Gallup data — more girls than boys felt that the 
troops were definitely not coming home too soon. The 
Purdue question is not directly comparable to the Gallup 
item used in both the Ohio study and the last Youth in 
Transition interview; nevertheless, it does add to the 
weight of evidence that most young people are eager for 
disengagement from Vietnam. 

The above questionnaire items all required the 
respondent to choose from a limited set of alternatives. 

What sort of solutions to Vietnam are offered to an open- 
ended interview question? It will be remembered that 61 
percent of our respondents listed Vietnam as one of the 
most important problems facing the nation in our 1970 
interview questions on national problems. We also asked 
each respondent to suggest solutions for problems he 
nominated as important. (These open-ended questions were 
presented early in the interview, far ahead of the more 
specific Vietnam questions discussed above.) Table 2-3 
presents the solutions given by Ihose who mentioned 
Vietnam as a national problem. The highest percentage fall 
in the category, "Get out now, immediately," followed by 
"Withdrawal as soon as possible within specified time limits 
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TABLE 2-3 

SOLUTIONS SUGGESTED TO THE VIETNAM WAR 
BY THE 61 PERCENT WHO FELT 
IT IS A MAJOR NATIONAL PROBLEM 



Solutions Percentage * 

Get out now, immediately 10 

Withdraw as soon as possible, including 

within specified time limits 9 

Pro-Nixon, Vietnamization , gradual with- 
drawal 7 

Win the war or get out 7 

Win, bomb, send more troops 8 

Negotiations 3 

Other specific suggestions 2 

Vague answers, f, end it," no solutions 11 

Don't know, approximately 4 



*First mentioned solutions across all mentions of 
Vietnam as a major national problem. 



such as eighteen months." The following categories received 
about equal numbers of responses: "Pro-Nixon plan, 

strengthening Vietnamese troops, gradual withdrawal"; "Win 
the war or get out"; and "Fight harder, send more troops, 
win. " 

The ,f Win the war or get out" category is not really a 
suggested solution but rather appears to be an expression 
of war-weariness. The code category, "Vague, 'end the war' 
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no suggestion on how to do so/’ also captures such a feel- 
ing. These responses convey more feelings of frustration 
and exhaustion with the war than dominant moral positions 
or political solutions. 

The interview findings summarized above are consistent 
with the data presented earlier in this chapter; together 
they indicate a great deal of disillusionment and weariness 
with the war. This dissatisfaction applies to adults as 
well as young men, in the view of Converse and Schuman; the 
majority of Americans feel that "we have not won and have 
little prospect of doing so 1 ' (1970, p. 24). This rather 
pragmatic assessment that the war has been a bad investment 
probably accounts for much of the increased desire for 
rapid disengagement. 

The urge toward disengagement was somewhat stronger 
among young men in 1970 than among cross-sections of adult 
males. And dissent is particularly strong among those on 
campuses. Nevertheless, the similarities are more striking 
than the differences. Most young men, like the nation as a 
whole, are increasingly impatient with the war and eager 
for withdrawal from Southeast Asia. 



CHAPTER 3 



NATIONAL UNITY 



o 




Unlike some issues which are easily discussed and 
categorized, the problem of national unity is an "umbrella” 
problem encompassing many other issues including campus 
disturbances, the generation gap, minority group tension, 
poverty, and Vietnam. Ten percent of our sample specifi- 
cally mentioned such things as "the morale of the nation," 
"the lack of patriotism," "growing polarizations," 

"apathy," and "the lack of unity" as major national problems. 
These responses suggest a fear that the nation is drifting, 
without a clear sense of shared goals and purposes. 

America, they seem to say, is failing to hold us together, 
to fulfill its promise as the "melting pot" of ideas and 
groups . 

Besides the ten percent specifically concerned about 
national unity, a number of other respondents mentioned 
related problems. Four percent considered the government's 
quality, its lack of responsiveness to the average citizen, 
and the need for a more democratic government as major 
national problems. Three percent mentioned "our national 
leadership" as a problem. In all, 21 percent of our 
respondents mentioned problems dealing with the nation, 
government, politics, and national leadership. Clearly 
the direction of this country is of considerable concern 
to young men, as it is to many adults. 
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As with the other problems our respondents were 
concerned about, we asked for their solutions. A little 
less than half of those mentioning problems of national 
unity and government said they did not know what might 
solve these problems. f The largest number of solutions 
offered were vague statements about "getting together," 
and "all sides have to listen to one another." A sampling 
of suggested solutions indicates their wide range and 
diversity : 

Get rid of all the corrupt and crooked politicians 
and put better, younger ones in. 

Don’t keep pushing your ideas on everybody. 

The individual citizen must be made to feel a part 
of where he works and of this country and its 
government . 

The government should listen more to the wants of 
the people. 

Education, creating awareness. 

Listen to dissenters. Stop those that break the law. 

X don’t know. It has to do with dealing with the 
forces which caused polarization in the first 
place — Vietnam, selective service, racism* 

Stop the war. 

We must become more involved; we must attempt to find 
out who we are electing and not be so impressed 
by looks. 

Lower the voting age. 

Set a limit on campaign spending, make voting by 
congressmen mandatory. 

Eliminate the electoral college system. Select 
delegates uniformly and democratically. 

Make the present party system more grass-roots; cut 
back on political machinery. 

"What other evidence do we have regarding this concern 
of young men about government, political divisions, and 
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political leadership? At all four data collections we 
asked a series of questionnaire items about political 
attitudes. The first of these questions asked about 
interest in government and current events. At Time 1™ 

10th grade for our respondents — only about 40 percent of 
the sample took a ’’very great” or ”a lot of interest” in 
government and current events . By Time 4— one year out of 
high school for most respondents — 56 percent did so. 
Correspondingly, the number expressing little or no 
interest in current affairs decreased with time. 

Table 3-1 presents questions dealing directly with 
political attitudes, particularly trust in government. All 
six items show increasing cynicism from 1966 to 1970. Note 
that the number of those who feel the government ’’pays very 
much attention to what people think” decreases by almost a 
third from 10th grade, 1966, to one year out of high school, 
1970. During the same period twice as many come to feel 
that the government pays little attention to what people 
think. By the time most of these young men are one year 
out of high school, over 30 percent feel that most or quite 
a few people running the government are crooked or dis- 
honest; and the number who feel that hardly any are crooked 
or dishonest has dropped by half. This pattern is 
consistent throughout, these items. It is interesting that 
the most noticeable shifts occur from 1969 to 1970. Perhaps 
the experiences of college, work, and the military have 
created a cynicism, or realism, which has rejected a more 
trusting view of politics and government. 

Our findings of dissatisfaction with government are 
corroborated by findings from other studies. Thirty-nine 
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TABLE 3-1 

POLITICAL ATTITUDES 



Percentages 
1966 1968 1969 



1970 



"Over the years, how much attention 
do you feel the government pays to 
what the people think when deciding 
what to do?" 



It 


pays very much attention to 
what people think. 


16 


12 


10 


6 


It 


pays 


a lot of attention.... 


36 


35 


37 


26 


It 


pays 


some attention 


35 


41 


39 


45 


It 


pays 


a little attention.... 


10 


11 


13 


20 


It 


pays 


no attention to what 











people think. 

Missing data 

"Do you think some of the people 
running the government are crooked 
or dishonest?" 



Most of them are crooked or 
dishonest . 


5 


3 


5 


« 1 




Quite a few are. 


18 


18 


22 


26 




Some are. 


48 


53 


55 


56 } 




Hardly any are. 


25 


23 


16 


11 




None at all are crooked or 
dishonest . 


4 


2 


1 


1 




Missing data 


2 


1 


1 


1 




"Would you say the government is 
pretty much run for a few big 
interests looking out for them- 
selves, or is it run for the 
benefit of all the people?" 

Nearly always run for a few 
big interests. 


9 


6 


5 


i 

1 

i 

| 

7 ] 




Usually run for a few big 
interests. 


20 


15 


16 


22 j 




Run some for the big interests, 
some for the people. 


27 


34 


38 


43 ij 




Usually run for the benefit of 
all the people. 


29 


33 


32 


23 j 




Nearly always for the benefit 
of all the people. 


13 


11 


8 


J? 

5 J 




Missing data 


2 


1 


1 


1 1 

J 

"a 




■ 
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TABLE 3-1 
(continued) 

POLITICAL ATTITUDES 
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Percentages 



* ,f Do you think the government wastes 
much of the money we pay in taxes?" 


1966 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Nearly all tax money is wasted. 


5 


4 


4 


5 


A lot of tax money is wasted. 


25 


34 


42 


51 


Some tax money is wasted. 


40 


43 


39 


35 


A little tax money is wasted. 


23 


17 


13 


7 


No tax money is wasted. 


5 


3 


2 


1 


Missing data 

* ,f How much of the time do you think 
you can trust the government in 
Washington to do what is right?" 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Almost always. 


28 


19 


18 


11 


Often. 


44 


47 


48 


42 


Sometimes . 


23 


29 


28 


37 


Seldom. 


3 


4 


5 


7 


Never . 


1 


- 


1 


1 


Missing data 

*"Do you feel that the people 
running the government are 
smart people who usually know 
what they are doing?" 

They almost always know what 


2 


1 




1 


they are doing. 

They usually know what they 


30 


22 


22 


13 


are doing. 

They sometimes know what they 


48 


56 


57 


53 


are doing. 

They seldom know what they 


17 


19 


17 


28 


are doing. 

They never know what they 


3 


3 


3 


4 


are doing. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Missing data 


2 


1 


- 


1 



*These three items compose the index, ’'Trust in 



Government . " 
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percent of Ohio high school students agree that the govern- 
ment does a "bad job” of representing the views and desires 
of the people,, Even more striking are the responses to 
this statement, "The form of government in this country 
needs no major changes.” Forty-eight percent disagreed, 
whereas only 31 percent agreed (Bryant, 1970). The Harris 
poll in Life (1971) found similar results to the question, 
"How much confidence do you have in the government to solve 
the problems of the 70 f s?" Twenty-two percent said 
"hardly any"; 54 percent said "some but not a lot"; and 
only 20 percent said "a great deal." Similar results were 
found in the Purdue study of high school students. Forty- 
eight percent of the sample of twelfth-graders felt that 
"There are serious flaws in our society today, but: the 
system is flexible enough to solve them"; the remainder 
were divided equally between complete endorsement of the 
present American way of life, calls for radical change, 
and undecided (Erlick, 1970). 

What interpretation can we give to this growing 
dissatisfaction with government among young people? Is it, 
as one common explanation has it, that there is a "genera- 
tion gap" between youth and their elders these days, with 
young people moving away from values and attitudes of 
adults? Or do young people simply start out overly 
idealistic and gradually become more realistic or more 
cynical during the high school years? Still another 
explanation of this phenomenon is that the whole country, 
young people and adults alike, has become increasingly 
dissatisfied during the last few years. 

In order to distinguish between these several 
explanations, we need to know how adults feel about 
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government now, and how they felt about it a few years ago. 
Fortunately , data of this sort are available from voter 
studies conducted by the Political Behavior Program in the 
Institute for Social Research; indeed, many of the inter- 
view and questionnaire items already discussed In this 
chapter were originally developed in that program. One 
such question deals with waste in government; a comparison 
of youth and adult attitudes s presented in Figure 3-1. 

Two things are important to note from the figure. First, 
substantially more adults in 1970 than in 1964 feel that 
government wastes a lot of tax money; the increase of 22 
percent is similar to the 29 percent increase in such 
responses among young men. Second, the adults start out 
and end up move dissatisfied along this dimension than the 
young men in our sample. We must, of course, be cautious 
about such conclusions, since there are Important differ- 
ences in methodology (for example, the voter studies asked 
the questions about government as part of an interview, 
whereas the Youth in Transition study presented these 
questions as part of the paper-and-pencil questionnaire) . 
Nevertheless , the data In Figure 3-1 add a good deal to our 
ability to place youth attitudes in a larger context. 

The Increased perception of government waste Is not an 
isolated case of growing dissatisfaction among adults. A 
number of other items in the voter studies show similar 
trends. When asked how often they could trust the govern- 
ment to do what is right, the proportion of voters who said 
"just about always" or "most of the time" dropped from 77 
percent in 1964 to 54 percent in 1970; the proportion of 
Youth in Transition respondents who answered the same 
question "almost always" or "usually" dropped from 78 percent 
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Figure 3-1 

WASTE IN GOVERNMENT: 
PERCEPTIONS OF ADULTS AND YOUTH 
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in 1966 to 66 percent in 1970. A similar question asked, 

"Uo you feel that almost all of the people running the 
government are smart people who usually know what they are 
doing, or do you think that quite a few of them don*t seem 
to know what they are doing?" The adults answering "don T t 
know what they are doing" increased from 27 percent in 1964 
to 44 percent in 1970; the young men answering "seldom..." 
or "never know what they are doing" increased from 20 per- 
cent in 1966 to 32 percent in 1970. 

In sum, we find that growing dissatisfaction is not the 
exclusive domain of young people; adults are experiencing a 
similar dissatisfaction. The whole country, youth and 
adults alike it seems, has become more impatient and 
disillusioned with its government during recent years. 

Given this growing concern and dissatisfaction with 
government, is there evidence to support the widespread 
notion that young people are "dropping out" of society — 
that they want no part of the whole political process? One 
way of getting some perspective on this issue is to look at 
how young people recently felt about the question of the 
eighteen-year-old vote. In 1965, another nationwide study 
at the Institute for Social Research showed only about half 
of the male high school seniors supported the franchise for 
eighteen-year olds, and somewhat less than half of the 
females did (Beck and Jennings, 1969). In 1969, the senior 
year for most, we asked the young men in the Youth in 
Transition study the identically-worded question about 
whether eighteen-year olds should be allowed to vote; 80 
percent said yes. (When the question was repeated in the 
1970 data collection, the proportion in favor remained 
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about 80 percen 4 *.) It is worth noting that those who most 
vigorously objected to United States policy in Vietnam in 
1969 were overwhelmingly (about 95 percent) in favor of the 
eighteen-year old vote. This overall increase in support 
for a lowered voting age is dramatic evidence that young 
people, far from dropping out of the political process, are 
eager for a larger ^ole in it. 

Now that the franchise in national elections has been 
extended to eighteen-year olds, how will they vote? 

Table 3-2, Part A presents the political preferences of our 
respondents in 1970. (Parallel data were obtained in the 
three earlier data collections, but no important differences 
appeared; apparently, the dissatisfaction with government 
discussed above did not lead to any massive shift in party 
preference.) Twenty-one percent of the boys in our study 
considered themselves Republicans while 32 percent preferred 
the Democrat party. The rest of the sample is distributed 
in miscellaneous categories, particularly the alternative 
"Haven f t thought about it." The results from the Life 
(1971) poll and the Purdue study (Erlick, 1970), shown in 
Parts B and C of Table 3-2, show essentially the same 
pattern — more Democrats than Republicans, but still more 
who are undecided. 

We said at the start of this chapter that the problem 
of national unity is a broad and somewhat amorphous one. 

In spite of the difficulty in defining and delineating it, 
we are led to conclude from the data presented here that unity 
is a major concern of young people. That youth have become 
increasingly dissatisfied with government in recent years 
comes as no surprise to those who have observed demonstrations 
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TABLE 3-2 

POLITICAL PREFERENCES OF YOUTH IN NATIONWIDE POLLS 



PART A: Youth in Transition — Nineteen-year-old males in 

1970 

How would you describe your political preference? 

if} 21 * 

^ j 32% 

14 

6 

20 
7 

PART B: Purdue Opinion Panel — High school seniors in 

1970 (adapted from Erlick, 1970) 

Suppose that the Presidential election were held today. 
Which party do you think could do a better job of 
handling the problems facing this country? 



The Republican Party 14% 

The Democratic Party 26 

The American Independent Party 7 

No difference between parties 18 

Undecided 30 

Missing data 5 



PART C: Harris Survey for Life — Youth aged 15 through 21 

in late 1970 

How do you intend to vote in the next election you are 
eligible to vote in? 

18% 

35 



40 

3 



Republican .... 
Democratic .... 

Wallace 

Other or not sure . 
Will refuse to vote 



Strongly Republican 

Mildly Republican 

Mildly Democrat 

Strongly Democrat 

Neutral, votes for best man, inde- 
pendent, etc. (write-in). . . . 

Other 

Haven’t thought about it 

Missing data 
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on and off campuses during the late 1960 l s. But we are not 
led to conclude that this is evidence of a generation gap, 
for adults are also increasingly dissatisfied with govern- 
ment. Perhaps the greater differences between youth and 
adults lie in their willingness (and opportunities) to 
engage in activist demonstrations of their dissatisfactions, 
thus providing the illusion of a larger gap between the 
generations than in fact exists. 

It is hard to know how much of the disenchantment 
during the late 1960’s can be traced directly to United 
States involvement in Vietnam. Other events, such as the 
assassination of three great leaders — John Kennedy, Martin 
Luther King, and Robert Kennedy — have surely left their 
mark. These recent experiences have been especially 
traumatic for young people, for they identified closely 
with the fallen leaders and youth are the ones who face 
the prospect of personal involvement in a mean and 
frustrating war. What is perhaps most striking is the 
fact that they are not move cynical and alienated. When 
their views are compared with those of adults, today's 
young people are not ready to give up on their country. 

They share with their elders an increasing impatience with 
government, but they have not dropped out. They want to 
have a part in shaping the nation’s future — indeed, they 
may feel an increasingly desperate need to do so. 
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CHAPTER 4 

RACIAL TENSIONS 
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Racial tensions were mentioned second most often among 
major national problems by the young men we questioned* Xn 
a later question asking how important this problem is, 62 
percent answered "extremely” or "very" important. Neverthe- 
less, race relations was one of the categories receiving the 
lowest percentage of solutions advocating more government 
activity . 

What sort of solutions to this problem do young men 
give? Table 4-1 presents the most often mentioned responses 
to the question, "Do you have any ideas as to what should 
be done about this problem — by government, schools, or any- 
one else?" Nineteen percent could not think of a solution 
or had no opinion* Thirty-two percent mentioned solutions 
dependent on individual goodwill: "People need to under- 

stand each other better." "People should treat each other 
fairly," or alternatively, "should not be prejudiced." 
"People should get together and work things out." This 
corroborates our earlier observation that race relations is 
a problem few of our respondents feel requires more govern- 
ment activity. Evidently many young men feel that race 
relations is a problem which can not really be solved by 
legislation, but only by personal goodwill. Twelve percent 
mentioned that "People should be taught to be fair , to get 

35 
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TABLE 4-1 

SOLUTIONS TO RACE RELATIONS 



Solutions Percentage 

Individual goodwill and understanding 32 

People should be taught to not be prejudiced 12 

Schools should teach better race relations 5 

Government should enforce equal right, inte- 
gration 4 

Seek racial balance in the schools 4 

Reduce or eliminate bussing 1 

Leave the problem alone, it will get better 

if ignored 2 

Response indicating negative attitude toward 

Integration and/or racial minorities 5 

Don’t know, can’t think of a solution 19 



along better, to not discriminate," or ’’Education about 
other races is needed.” Five percent mentioned the schools 
specifically as the agent to teach better race relations. 
Six percent of the sample gave solutions which reflected 
negative attitudes toward integration and/or racial 
minorities. These responses included, "Stop worrying about 
’rights’,” "Stop riots, burning, looting, etc.," and 
expressions of a separatist attitude, "Different races 
shouldn’t live together." 

These findings are corroborated by a number of other 
studies. Among Ohio high school students interviewed in 
June 1970, 90 percent agreed that racism is a problem in 
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this country. However, their proposed solutions were vague 
statements about "treating all men as equals." When asked 
specifically, only 29 percent favored bussing as a solution 
to racism (Bryant, 1970). A recent Harris poll of young 
people, ages 15 to 21, found 66 percent opposed to bussing. 
Yet 58 percent of these same respondents favored laws 
requiring the hiring of minorities ( [Life j 1971) . 

We specifically probed for racial attitudes in a 
questionnaire segment used in the 1969 and 1970 data 
collections. The results are presented in Table 4-2. 

There are relatively few marked changes in the responses 
to these items from spring 1969 to early summer 1970. The 
majority of our respondents agree that the government's role 
is to enforce equality, that they would not mind close 
contact with those of other races, and that Negroes do miss 
out on housing, schooling, and jobs because of discrimina- 
tion. The Purdue study of high school students found 73 
percent of their twelfth grade respondents (boys and girls 
combined) having no strong objections to working closely 
in school with a student of another race (Erlick, 1970) . 

This corresponds closely to the 75 percent of our sample 
who said they "wouldn't mind at all" having a supervisor 
of a different race. 

The questions in Table 4-2 have been condensed into 
three indexes, as indicated in the table. For example: 
responses to the first three items, dealing with the 
government's role in race relations, were appropriately 
combined to produce the index. Race: Strong Government 

Role. A high score on the index, Perceived Discrimination, 
indicates the respondent feels that Negroes miss out on 
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RACIAL ATTITUDES 
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"Now we’d like to learn ‘your \opinions about the way people 
of different races get along in America, and how you would 
like things to be. Try to check the answers that tell how 
you really feel; if there is any question that you don’t 
want to answer, just leave it blank." 



Do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 
STRONG GOVERNMENT ROLE 



*"The government in Washington should see to it that White 
and Negro children are allowed to go to the same schools if 
they want to." 



60 63 

27 28 

2 6 
4 3 

1 1 



Agree . 

Agree mostly. 
Disagree mostly. 
Disagree . 

Missing data 



*"The government in Washington should see to it that people 
are treated fairly and equally in jobs, no matter what their 
race may be." 



62 70 Agree. 

29 24 Agree mostly. 

5 3 Disagree mostly. 

2 1 Disagree. 

1 1 Missing data 



"It is not the government’s business to pass laws about 
equal treatment for all races." 



16 


13 


Agree . 


18 


15 


Agree mostly. 


26 


26 


Disagree mostly 


40 


44 


Disagree . 


2 


2 


Missing data 



SOCIAL DISTANCE 

^"Suppose you had a job where your supervisor was a qualified 
person of a different race (White, Negro). Would you mind 
that a lot, a little, or not at all?" 

6 5 I’d mind it a lot. 

25 20 I’d mind it a little. 

68 75 I wouldn’t mind it at all. 

1 1 Missing data 






TABLE 4-2 
(continued) 



SOCIAL DISTANCE (continued) 



*"lf a family of a different race (but same level of educa- 
tion and income) moved next door to you, how would you feel 



about it?" 




9 


1 


I’d mind it a lot. 


28 


23 


I 1 d mind it a little. 


62 


69 


I wouldn't mind it at all. 


1 


1 


Missing data 


* r, If you 


have small children later on, would you rather they 


had only White 


friends, only Negro friends, or both?" 


16 


13 


I’d like them to have only White friends. 


4 


3 


I’d like them to have only Negro friends. 


79 


82 


I’d like them to have both White and Negro 






friends . 


1 


1 


Missing data 


PERCEIVED DISCRIMINATION 


*"Do you 


think 


that very many Negroes miss out on jobs and 


promotions because of racial discrimination?" 


39 


39 


Many. 


41 


42 


Some . 


16 


13 


Only a few. 


3 


5 


None at all. 


1 


1 


Missing data 


*"Do you 


think 


that many Negroes miss out on good housing 


because White owners will not rent or sell to them?" 


40 


40 


Many . 


41 


43 


Some . 


14 


13 


Only a few. 


3 


2 


None at all . 


1 


1 


Missing data 


*"Do you 


think 


that many Negroes miss out on good schooling 


because i 


of racial discrimination?" 


26 


31 


Many . 


43 


41 


Some . 


20 


20 


Only a few. 


10 


8 


None at all. 


1 


1 


Missing data 



*Item was reversed in construction of index. 



**Numbers in the lefthand column (italics) indicate percentage 
frequencies in spring 1969 (Time 3); numbers in the right- 
hand column indicate percentage frequencies in spring 1970 
(Time 4) . m p 
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good housing, jobs, and schooling because of discrimination. 
Avoidance of close contact with other races is reflected in 
a high score on the index, Social Distance. 

The questions in Table 4-2 were adapted from other 
studies conducted in the Survey Research Center. In 
particular, the items were included because we were 
interested in exploring the following relationship 
reported by Campbell and Schuman (1968, p. 35): 

Among [white] people over 40 years of age, those 
with higher levels of education are no more or less 
likely to support an open housing law or to express 
lack of concern at having a Negro family next door 
than people of lower educational attainment. The 
picture is quite different among people age 20 through 
39. Here we see that the attitudes expressed by young 
people whose formal education has not gone beyond high 
school do not differ from older people of similar 
educational level. But those who have gone on to 
college differ substantially both from less educated 
people of their own generation and from college- 
educated people of the older generation. More of 
them believe that there should be a law guaranteeing 
open housing. and more of them say they are not at all 
disturbed at the prospect of a Negro neighbor. 

Two alternative explanations for the relationship 
summarized above can be distinguished. One explanation is 
that college is somehow producing the change in racial 
attitudes. Campbell and Schuman present that interpretation 
in the following terms (1968, p. 35): 

Since World War IX those white students who have 
gone on to college have evidently been exposed to 
influences which have moved their attitudes away from 
the traditional pattern in the directions we have 
observed. We cannot say whether this resulted from 
specific instruction regarding questions of race or 
from a general atmosphere of opinion in the college 
community but it is clear that a sizeable proportion 
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of these postwar generation college students were 
affected. In contrast, the high schools which our 
respondents attended during the postwar years seem 
to have been little more involved in the nation 1 s 
racial problems than they were in the prewar period. 

The alternative explanation for the more liberal racial 
attitudes among the college educated can be stated this 
way: those individuals who are less discriminatory and 

more supportive of civil rights are also more likely to 
go to college. To state the same explanation as a 
testable proposition: college-bound individuals will 

show different racial attitudes before they actually 
enter college. 

The cross-sectional survey design used by Campbell and 
Schuman did not permit any comparison of these alternative 
explanations, but the longitudinal design of the Youth in 
Transition study does. It requires a comparison of the 
1969 data collected just prior to high school graduation 
(for most), and the 1970 data collected after the first 
year of college. We found it useful to compare three 
levels of educational attainment: high school dropouts, 

those who graduated from high school but did not continue 
their education, and those who spent the year 1969-70 
in post-high school education (college or university in 
nearly all cases). It seemed appropriate to follow the 
practice of Campbell and Schuman and limit these analyses 
to white respondents. 

The results for the three indexes are summarized in 
Figure 4-1. They indicate that racial attitudes among 
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high school students may be changing before graduation and 
that college-bound students already have different racial 
attitudes. Support for government action to insure equal 
rights showed a slight increase between 1969 and 1970 for 
all three educational subgroups (Part A) . The results 
also show that college students were most supportive of 
government action both before and after they entered 
college, and dropouts were least supportive. The differ- 
ences among educational subgroups in perceptions of 
discrimination are shown in Part B. College-bound students 
perceived more discrimination than others at the time they 
graduated (1969) , and their perceptions of discrimination 
increased during their first year of college. High school 
graduates who did not go on to college started out (in 1969) 
perceiving a bit less discrimination than those bound for 
college, and a year later their perceptions of discrimina- 
tion had dropped very slightly. The dropouts had the 
lowest perceptions of discrimination in 1969, and they 
perceived still less a year later. The results also show 
that college students were most willing to have personal 
contacts with blacks, and dropouts were least willing 
(Part C) — a pattern similar to that shown for government 
role. Overall, the willingness to have personal contacts 
with blacks increased from 1969 to 1970: however, the 
change on the part of non-college high school graduates was 
very slight. 

Figure 4-2 compares one of the findings reported by 
Campbell and Schuman (1965) with data from the Youth in 
Transition study. The results suggest that attitudes about 
a Negro family moving next door are not very different 
between our sample of college students and the college-educated 
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Figure 4-1 
RACE ATTITUDES 




WHITES ONLY 

Spring, 1969 (Time 3) — 
Senior year of 
high school 



STRONG GOVERNMENT ROLE 

(Approximate standard 
deviation, both times - .64) 



Summer, 1970 (Time 4) — 
one year later 



PART B 




PERCEIVED DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST NEGROES 

(Approximate standard 
deviation, both times = .72) 



PART C 





(Approximate standard 
deviation, b^th times - .55) 
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respondents under age 40 in the Campbell and Schuman study. 
Such interpretations must be made with caution, since the 
two studies differ in sample and method. (The Campbell and 
Schuman study used interviews and a sample concentrated in 
15 major American cities in 1968; the Youth in Transition 
sample is a national cross-section, and the racial attitude 
items were part of the paper-and-pencil questionnaires in 
1969 and 1970.) Nevertheless, there is sufficient simi- 
larity in findings for the college-educated groups in the 
two studies to warrant some further observations. The 
dropouts in our study gave responses roughly comparable to 
the high school-educated group in the Campbell and Schuman 
study. The high school graduates, on the other hand, were 
perhaps closer to the Campbell and Schuman college-educated 
group. The findings are more provocative than conclusive, 
but they suggest the possibility that racial attitudes are 
finally beginning to change in the high schools as well as 
in colleges. 

It is also possible that racial attitudes in high 
school change more among those who are college-bound, for 
by the time they were approaching graduation some modest 
differences in racial attitudes existed between those in 
our sample who would and would not go on to college. Find- 
ings fron two other studies support this explanation. The 
Ohio stufy of high school students found that, "College 
preparatory students are 10 percent higher on all acceptance 
questions about those of various races and religions than 
are those enrolled In other curricula 11 (Bryant, 1970, p. 7). 
The Purdue study found those students planning on entering 
college more aware of discrimination in schools, and more 
willing to work closely in school with students of different 



